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AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear N.A.N.E. Member: 


Soon we will be coming together again for our biennial con- 
ference to be held in Boston at the Hotel Statler, October 19-22. 
This will be an opportunity to see old friends, meet new ones and 
exchange ideas, hopes and plans. It will also be an opportunity for 
all of us to look at ourselves and to study our work with children 
in the light of new research, new ideas and trends presented to us 
in many forms and in all of our sessions together. 


We want the challenge of the conference to reach beyond us and 
our work with young children. We want it to be an opportunity to face 
very squarely where nursery education is headed today. What is our role 
as an association? Should NANE continue to exist? If so, in what form? 


Most of you know that I have been able to. give only a minimum 
‘of service to the association for these past two years. It is important 
that all of us do some serious thinking and planning concerning the 
future of NANE. How should the association leaders function while carry- 
ing full time jobs in addition to NANE responsibilities? How can oppor= 
tunities for service and leadership be provided with any efficiency and 
effectiveness without a central office? How can we assure contact with 
and support to individuals and/or isolated schools? How can we communi- 
cate with one another through media other than the magnificent job our 
Bulletin has been doing? 


Before you come to the conference will you think through some 
of these problems with your friends? Will you be responsible for seeing 
that each of your local and regional associations give it some serious 
thought and study so that you can come to the conference with definite 
suggestions and plans for us all to consider? If you want NANE to con=- 
tinue, we must decide what its function is and how it is to operate. 
If you want a change, what have you in mind for us all to work on in 
our session together on Friday, October 21? 


I want you all to know how much I have enjoyed the contacts I 
have been able to make with so many of you over the past two years. I 
also want you to know how much NANE owes during these years to the yeoman 
work of other officers, to the committees and to the bulletin editors 
and their assistants. The greatest challenge facing us now is to give 
them the kind of support necessary to continue their caliber of work if 
that is what we want. Come to Boston so that we can start planning! 
See you there. 


Cordially, 
Harriet Nash 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN 


Paul B. Irwin, Assistant Professor of Religious Education 
School of Religion, University of Southern California 


The assumption with which this article commences is that nursery 
and kindergarten education to serve the whole child must include religion. 
It is the very nature of religion to unify - to make whole, healthy and 
free. As the ligament makes it possible for the body to operate with 
oneness and economy, so religion is essential if the person is to live with 
moral integrity and spiritual power. But does religion really function in 
an integrative way at the practical, everyday level? For many teachers, 
their own experience with religion on its formal side has not been convinc- 
ing. Many teachers have rejected religion, consciously or unconsciously, 
because their own religious education as child and youth had been so un- 
satisfactory. With such persons in mind a writer of religion and psycho- 
therapy, David E. Roberts, states: "Many of us reach maturity with social, 
moral and religious assumptions which we have either passively accepted or 
had forced down our throats, instead of having found an opportunity to work 
them out and verify them for ourselves." (ay For a host of adults, among 
them many teachers, this is putting the matter in a "nut-shell." It states 
their dissatisfaction with religion and in a few words explains why. 
Religion for these people has been something superimposed. It has had no 
meaningful rootage in experience. It has not been integral to their growing 


upe 


The seriousness of the charge prompts further analysis of the 
problem. What are the psychodynamic results when religion is taught as 
verbally conveyed abstractions to be accepted because they come from a sacred 
book or because an adult arbitrarily claims them to be true? As Roberts 
suggests there are essentially two ways of reacting to such religious educa- 
tion. The first is for the child to remain "docile and subservient." He 
may get along without much trouble with his inherited beliefs. Religion is 
largely a matter of habit with him. But his position is vulnerable. let 
a crisis arise and the growing person finds little strength or faith to 
face it. A blind clinging will serve only to leave him in despair. 


A second way is for the child or youth to rebel. The rebellion 
can be one of open conflict with parent or teacher, and with things and 
persons in general. Frequently the reaction includes a "deep-seated 
revulsion for the Church" ¥8 use "it is pervasively associated with 
oppressive restrictions." Of course the revolt is often covert. The 
child represses his rebellion but subsequently expresses it unconsciously 
through deviant behavior that frequently leaves him with painful guilt 
feelings and sometimes with impaired emotional. health. 


The indictment stands! The alternative, however, is not to reject 
religion but to substitute for authoritarian imposition an approach that 
draws upon the best insights from religion itself and from the sciences of 
learning and personality development. It is important to understand that 
the modern student of religion utilizes the same sociological, psychological, 
anthropological and philosophical disciplines as his colleagues in other 
fields of critical study. He approaches religion as a function of the culture- 
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a phenomenon of man's total experience with his fellow man, himself, the 
world of nature and of artifacts, and the whole of the environing universe. 
Historically, man first interpreted the impact of his experience through 

the primitive symbols of mana and anthropomorphic "spirits" or "gods"; then 
with cultural advancement he learned to understand the "divine" in terms 

of moral and spiritual values in cosmic context. It was the awareness of 
the spiritual significance of social and political events and the ethical 
sensitivity to human need of the prophet or religious genius that helped 

the peoples to see life in perspective, to see it from the vantage of the 
universal and ultimate. The prophet who could say "Thus saith the Lord 
first "heard" the "voice" in and through the impact of his own experience. 
Confronted by the suffering of the underprivileged, the herdsman Amos could 
cry out in the name of the Lord, "let justice roll down as waters, and 
righteousness like an everflowing stream." (Amos 5:2),) Hosea, having loved 
and forgiven a hapless woman =~ his wife - could speak to his people of the 
Eternal love and mercy by which life is renewed and made whole again. How 
often Jesus drew upon the events of his time and the little everyday happen= 
ings of his fellow-folk to interpret the inherent divine intention for men 
and the conditions of the good life! The story of all the world religions 
makes it clear that religion is not extraneous to life to be superimposed 
but an emerging quality of life, holding together and organizing the multi- 
plicity of experiences into a total pattern of meaning and worth whereby 
man can venture forth in faith and creativity, judge his personal and 
communal life, and find the resources for self-renewal and social recon- 
struction. 


For the adult teacher who finds his religious emancipation in such 
an orientation, religious education will begin with this understanding of 
religion as a natural thing with natural beginnings and developments. But 
the natural and developmental concept of religion applies equally to the 
present and the growing person. Like his forefathers, so the little child 
of every generation must find his religion, first of all, in the experience 
world about him. Modern educational theory supports this claim. Learning 
by or in and through experience is fundamental to an adequate philosophy of 
education. A philosophy of religious education is no exception. This has 
been hard for parents and teachers in church and synagogue to understand. 
How logically right it seems to take the lofty and refined expressions of 
religion as they are found in the sacred writings and to present them to 
the child. Is it not sound to conserve and transmit the values by which a 
culture lives and maintains itself? But how psychologically unsound to 
assume that a little child can learn at second-hand what his adult fore- 
fathers learned at first-hand! Tobe sure he can memorize verses and repeat 
phrases. But his emotional reaction in the long run to this mechanical and 
additive approach is clearly defined in the Robert's analysis above. This 
position of course must be modified to make a place for vicarious learning. 
The time comes when the older child can with profit read or listen to 
stories of old, but these will have functional meaning for him only if he 
has had in his own experience that to which the past may speak. So a 
religious education that is true to the nature of religion itself and to 
learning theory will begin with the child at the experiential level. 


It is further proposed that a religious education will exploit 
the insights accruing to the study of personality development. The 
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data of such study, especially from clinical practice and research, are 
much a part now of the typical nursery-kindergarten teacher's fund of 
knowledge. Moreover, she has acquired many of the techniques of a mental 
hygiene approach and uses these as expressions of her own personal-social 
maturity. She knows and can implement the importance of human relations 
in education. Now those in religion who assume the frame of reference 
which this discussion has sought to develop briefly and who have made a 
study of the processes by which religious development takes place have 
come to state their task in terms of spiritual hygiene. More than that, 
they believe that spiritual hygiene and mental hygiene are "inseparably 
linked together." Mrs. Sophia lyons Fahs states the position succinctly: 


The foundations for the development of one are the 
game as the foundations for the development of the other. 
Whether in the home or in the church school nursery, 
whether the adults in charge be trained psychologists or 
religious workers, the processes of gr and the condi- 
tions of growth are one and the same. 


What does such an educational philosophy, a mental and spiritual 
hygiene approach, look like in terms of specific goals? How does it 
actually operate in the school? The answer is suggested by a case study 
made in a well known nursery-kindergarten school. The observation is of 
a three-year-old girl suffering from extreme myopia. Her clinging, with- 
drawn behavior meant to the trained worker serious emotional insecurity, 
feelings of anxiety, social maladjustment, and inhibited creative self- 
expression. The attitude and approach of the staff - what every clinically 
oriented worker assumes to be sound and desirable- was one of acceptance. 
There was no verbalizing of "oughts" or "don'ts." There was no "pushing 
forward," no manipulating, no instructing. How unsound and utterly out of 
place are moralizing, exhortation, demanding and contriving in the modern 
nursery school! No, the approach was to supply a warm social climate - 
rapport, attention and affection, but affection without anxious solicitude. 
It was through this relationship, providing acceptance and permitting honest 
emotional expression, that the child felt, first of all, wanted, and secondly, 
free to be herself as she felt it, even her sick self. It is in this re- 
lationship that the first principle of emotional and social growth is to be 
found. When such conditions are met, when this principle becomes operative, 
then the child is psychologically ready to take the next step, to find a 
healthier or more mature self concept. This is the response made by the 
little myopic child. At the time this writer made his visit to the school, 
she was still having problems. But she was no longer an isolate. She was 
now at play and making real strides toward peer group participation at the 
three-and-a-half developmental level. At one point she courageously 
mounted one of those lengthy oblong blocks and walked it with remarkable 


balance, even leaping from one block to another across a "chasm" of four 
or five inches. 


This the modern nursery school teacher acknowledges is what a 
mental hygiene approach can do for a child. This the worker knows is not 
only the approach to the exceptional child but the normative approach re- 
quired of all children. For every child has the same fundamental need to be 
accepted and loved, to feel he genuinely belongs. 
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For the trained nursery school worker this observation and 
interpretive comment may no doubt be concluded with a Q.E.D. written 
after it. There is no argument about its story. But where does religion 
or religious education fit in? How frequently this question is asked by 
parents observing in the church nursery school where a mental hygiene 
approach is practiced. "I am fascinated by what I find here. I want my 
child to‘have this kind of guidance. But when do you start teaching re- 
ligion?" The answer, perhaps, depends on what is meant by "teaching." 

If by teaching is meant the telling of Bible stories and the memorizing 

of scripture verses or building a Palestinian house of blocks, then 
religious teaching in such a school has not begun and will not be under- 
taken during the nursery years. But for those who see the interrelated 
nature of mental and spiritual hygiene, religious teaching is precisely 
what has been done all along. What could be more clearly symbolic of the 
religious growth of the myopic child than her leap from one block to 
another! If faith may be interpreted back into its original Hebraic 
meaning "to trust and be entrusted," then hers was indeed a "leap of faith." 


Religious education in both private and public nursery education 
means drawing upon the everyday experiences of the home and school environ- 
ment to meet the fundamental emotional-spiritual needs inherent in human 
striving. It means translating the insights of prophet and saint into 
dynamic and developmental processes and following their educational leads 
as the child makes his way in his ow world. It means providing a relation- 
ship of acceptance, of self=-giving love whereby the child can accept and 
trust himself and in turn accept and trust his fellows. Jesus lifted up 
the first law of life and called attention to the importance of loving one's 
neighbor as oneself. Today's psychiatrist offers convincing clinical 
evidence of the interrelatedness of self-acceptance and acceptance of others. 
Self-affirmation and feelings of self-worth seem to be the emotional con- 
ditions for a spontaneous expression of interest, love and concern toward 
others. It means, further, providing full play opportunity whereby the 
child can give expression to ripening imagination and emerging mental- 
manual abilities in free and honest ways. Such activity develops a sense 
of achievement, integrity and self-worth. It means allowing for the sharing 
of things and privileges to encourage give-and-take attitudes, social 
consciousness and responsibility. In the quality of such experience lies 
the foundations of the child's mental-spiritual growth. 


There is an additional aspect to religious education especially 
at the kindergarten age. Up to this point in the discussion the emphasis 
has been upon emotional and social development. But religion also brings 
meaning and purpose out of experience. Feeling, attitude and social skill 
are interwoven with intelligent awareness and understanding. Encouraging 
the child to explore his experiences for their meanings is therefore another 
essential of religious education in the nursery school and kindergarten. 
The inherent questing spirit of the child and the developing facility with 
language calls attention to the naturalness of the teacher's task. She 
need only follow her young around; the questions about this and that and 
everything abound. There are "wonder" questions about nature and human 
relations, about birth and death, @bout the human body and the "self." 
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Werner Wolff has discerned from his research that behind all the young 
child's questioning, behind all expressions of his avior is the 
fundamental inquiry: "Who am I? What am I for?" ( His search for 
his self, his origin and place in the scheme of things is pervasive. 
This, of course, is precisely the central concern of the religious quest. 
In its classic form it is the Psalmist reflecting upon the expanse and 
beauty of the world about him, standing reverently before its ultimate 
mystery, yet asking, "O Lord! what is man that thou art mindful of him...." 
And then answering, "Thou has made him little less than God, and dost 
crown him with glory and honor. Thou has given him dominion over the 
works of thy hands..." (Psalm 8: h-6.) 


Many of the questions asked by the child are no less profound. 
It is just this underlying profoundness of the questioning, however, that 
causes some uncertainty for the conscientious teacher. "How can I deal 
with the child at this level of his experience? Does this not call for 
a mature understanding of philosophy and religion on the part of the 
teacher?" To be sure a teacher will want to pursue the study of religion 
as an educational resource, to say nothing of its use in meeting personal 
needs. But the teacher's knowledge of child development and the educational 
task in general should be reassuring in this regard. If she is imaginative 
and relaxed she can talk it over with the child, or with the several who 
may be gathered about. The whole "discussion: may take but a moment, giving 
all the satisfaction desired for the present. The only rightness of 
answer is in honest answering, in the good judgment of the mature teacher, 
in the teacher's trust of the child's creative capacity. A systematic 
theological knowledge is not at all essential. It may only serve to make 
communication less meaningful and thwart the child's effort at creative 
thinking. In this regard it is important to keep in mind that the child 
not only asks questions but delights in answering them for himself. Why 
not reflect the question and let the child venture his own answer? Just 
as the Psalmist did. The Psalmist of course was religiously sophisticated. 
He was "grown-up" at the business. But is it not the spontaneity of feeling, 
the integrity of self-expression in open inquiry, and the courage and 
capacity to venture an answer that makes the 8th Psalm so appealing to the 
searching mind? Is this not, moreover, the objective Roberts has in mind 
in complaining that so many adults have not had opportunity to work out 
social, moral and religious ideas and to verify them for themselves? The 


* A story approach is also helpful. Written for this very purpose were 
the "Martin and Judy" series by Verna Hills and Sophia L. Fahs (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1939-193.) These do not set forth moral principles or 
biblical lessons, but tell of interesting everyday experiences which 
provoke the natural wonder and thought of the child. The volume Consider 
the Children - How They Grow (revised in 1951) by Manwell and Fahs is 
intended as a guide for parent and teacher. See also Mrs. Fahs' more 
recent volume Today's Children and Yesterday's Heritage (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1952) for further discussion of a hygiene approach but with more 
attention given to the biblical and theological. 
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emotional freedom and intellectual ability to reflect upon the "infinitely 
great and interesting world without and within," the courage to affirm 
one's purposeful position in the universe, and the will to acknowledge 

the moral responsibility of man's cosmic related and value with the 
maturity of the Psalmist are fruits of long years of nurture and de- 
velopment. If these are among the objectives of a religious education, 
foundations must be laid in the early years. 


The task of a nursery-kindergarten education that would serve 
the whole child is to build the foundations of this mental and spiritual 
destiny. Let others working with older boys and girls, adolescents and 
youth explore with them the religious cultures of past and present for 
systems of value and meaning; let others introduce growing persons to the 
techniques and practices of formal religion. Let the teacher of nursery 
and kindergarten = whether public or private, church related or not = 
build "community" = a social climate of permissive warmth and belongingness; 
let her stimulate imaginative play and healthy peer association; let her 
guide "turn-taking" and sharing activities; let her encourage reflection 
and honest inquiry; let her invite inventive answer-giving and discussion; 
let her give opportunity for the child to feel the sustaining and re- 
newing "presence," and to stand for the moment in his own way reverently 
before the mystery of it all. This is to enjoy at tender age one's re- 
ligious birth-right. It is for the child to grow full-rounded and free; 
to know wholeness of selfhood through holiness of experience. It is what 


_ Many religious persons have meant by the knowledge and the love of God. 


Roberts, David E.; p. 59 ff. 
Roberts, David E.; p. 63 
Manwell and Fahs; p. 6 


Wolff, Werner; p. 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN JAPANESE CHILDREN TOO? 


Elizabeth L. Woods, Vice-President 
National Association for Nursery Education 


Shortly after the Japanese surrender, a small group of Japanese 
women in our community resolved to do something to alleviate the distress 
of Japanese war widows and their children. They conceived the idea of 
providing work for the widows by collecting and sending them discarded 
nylon stockings, which could be unraveled, the threads dyed, and made into 
gloves and other things saleable in Japan. 


The plan took hold and shipments began. Impetus was given the 
project when Mrs. Paul Webb, returning from two years in Japan, and know- 
ing the distress there at first hand, offered her help. Other Caucasian 
women joined the working group in a tiny office, provided by a generous 
Japanese, in the Miyako Hotel. Many women's clubs, church groups, and 
some high school girls leagues are now collecting discarded nylons and 
sending them to Japan. 


Since the project began, more than ten thousand war widows 
have been helped to self-respect. Some two thousand of these widows now 
live in workshop dormitories, set up often in former army barracks, where 
nurseries for their children are maintained. Others have found it possible 
to live in homes outside of the dormitories. 


The Japanese Government impressed by the service, this Spring, 
invited Mrs. Webb, President of the Board, to visit the Honshu Centers, 
evaluate them, and advise the Government with regard to many aspects of 
the project. She was flown to Tokyo and back on the luxurious Japan Air 
Line. She was met in Japan by Japanese officials, and entertained like 
royalty during her month of inspection and conferences. 


Thousands of pounds of nylons are now going to Japan fram every 
state in our nation and even from Canada and Mexico. But this is not enough. 
Only widows on the main island, Honshu, have thus far been reached, and the 
other three islands are in sore need of the service. 


This article appeals for your interest and help. Any one who 
will send her name and address on a post card to the Women's Welfare 
Service, 258 E. First Street, Los Angeles 12, will receive the official 
promotional material, which gives concise instructions for mailing the 
nylons, and provides address tags and customs stickers. 


I know of no more dramatic way to promote international re- 


lations, convince thousands of Japanese of our friendship and humanity, 
and relieve the distress of Japanese war widows and their little children. 
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A PARENT'S PRAYER 


M. B. Durfee, M.D. 
Pasadena Child Guidance Clinic 


Help me to the stature of good parenthood. 


I pray I may let my child live his own life and not the one I wish I had 
lived. Therefore, guard me against burdening him with doing what I 

failed to do, and when tempted to seek this balm for old wounds, strengthen 
me against the seduction of self justification. 


Help me to see today's missteps in perspective against the long road he 
must go, and grant me the grace of patience with his slow pace, 


Give me the precious wisdom of knowing when to smile at the small mis- 
chiefs of his age and when to give him the haven of firmness against the 
impulses which in his heart he fears and cannot master. 


In time of needed punishment give me a warm heart and a gentle voice so he 
may feel the rule of order is his friend and clasp it to his soul to be 
his conscience. 


Help me to hear the anguish in his heart through the din of angry words or 
across the gulf of brooding silence, and having heard give me the grace to 
bridge the gulf between us with friendly warmth before speaking my quick 
retorts, and stay my tongue from the words which would chill his confiding 
in me. 


Still from my voice and smooth from my brow all that mars infectious serenity 
and joy in living; rather let my face so shine that these later years will 
seem to him a promised land toward which to strive. 


I pray that I may raise my voice more in joy at what he is than in vexation 
at what he has done; so each day he may grow in sureness of himself. 


Help me to hold him with such warmth as will give him friendliness toward 
fellowman; then give me the fortitude to free him to go strongly on his way. 


Then as I see him striding forward eagerly, self-sure, friendly, and in good 
conscience my grateful heart will swell with joy. 
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Conference Headquarters: HOTEL STATLER, ROSTON 


Mee Conference Reservation forms and further information may 
ie be obtained from: ANE CONFERENCE, 1955 
cake Nursery Training School of Boston 
, 177 College Avenue, Tufts College 
Medford, Massachusetts 
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PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


THE GENERAL PATTERN 


The 1955 Conference has three main parts all centered 


around the theme, "What, in the latest research in various 
fields, will help in work with young children?" 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


GENERAL SESSIONS: 


These will be the big meetings in the Statler Ballroom 
or other large rooms. 


Purposes: Inspiration 


New and re-emphasized old information. 


SEMINARS : Dr. Millie Almy, Chairman 


You will "sign-up" for these, and they will meet in the 
Conference Rooms of the Statler Hotel. 


Purposes? To present new research by those doing it. 
To have "teams" from various disciplines 
to discuss the new material with the Semi- 
nar members. 


RESOURCE CENTERS: Captain Gladys Goddard, Chairman 


You will be able to move freely in and out of these; 

you will have an opportunity to make appointments with 
consultants, or you may "participate" by spending your 
time in an “activity" room in science or art or music, 

or you may just browse in the library or other centers. 

A feature of this will be kinescopes of Frances Horwich's 
Ding-Dong School, provided by NBC, and of the "Friendly 
Giant" and "Come and See" and other educational Tele- 
vision programs for the youngest viewers. 


Purposes: To get new ideas and material from one 
another to help our children and students, 
and to improve our schools, classes, and 
homes. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Registration Mezzanine, Statler Hotel 


THIS is where you start — 


—where you sign up for tours and visits 
which can occupy you all day on Wednesday 
—where you will choose your Seminar 
--where you will pay your Conference fees 
and for your Saturday luncheon ticket 


Evening 8 p.m. Opening GENERAL SESSION Ballroom 


Harriet Nash, our President, opens the 
Conference 


THE PEDIATRICIAN AND THE EDUCATOR 


Dr. James M. Baty, Physician in Chief, 
Boston Floating Hospital for Children 


Dr. James Hymes, who needs no introduction 
to N ALN. e 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20 


9300-12300 


GENERAL SESSION 


FROM THE EMBRYO THROUGH INFANCY, THE PRE 
SCHOOL AGES. 


Presidi Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Charles 
William Biot Professor of Education, 
Harvard University. 


Dr. Arnold Gesell and his motion picture 
on EMBRYOLOGY OF GROWTH. 


Miss Joyce Cornish-Bowien, of Great Britain 
and Canada, INFANCY AND PERSONALITY. 


Others 


This is your responsibility; meet your 
friends. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 


GENERAL SESSION 


Speaker: Dr. Mary Ellen Goodman, THE 
ANTHROPOLOGIST HELPS wS K 
AT CHILDREN AND RACES. 

(see another section of the Bulletin en- 

titled: "Page from an Anthropologist's 

Fact List" by Mary Ellen Goodman) 


RESOURCE CENTERS open for the first time 


—Art 

Co-operative Nursery Schools 
-~Churches and Preschool 
—-Exceptional Children 
--Language - Children's Literature 
-~Music 

-—School and Home 

Science 

—Our Government has Resources 
United Nations 
—N.A.N.E. 


SEMINARS start 


The Boston Association for Nursery Educa- 


tion and the New England Association for 
Nursery Education combined; they will be 


our hostesses. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: E. G. Sherburne, Jr., Director 
of Programs, Station WGSH 


Frances Horwich of "Ding-Dong School" 
NbC's famous show for young children 


Iou Adams and Tony Saletan of "Come 
and See" WGBH-TV Channel 2, Educational 
Television, Boston 


THE STATE OF THE PROFESSION 


9:00—12:00 GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 


Dr. Winifred Bain, OUR BUSINESS, CHILDREN 
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2:00 
e 
3:00 
5:00 


Luncheon 


2:00=),:00 


Dr. Harriet Nash, Presiding 
National Association Business 


Problems, issues and opportunities seen 
through the eyes of our National Board 
and Committee Chairman 
WHAT NEXT FOR N.A.N.E.? 


What are Nursery Schools doing? 


What kind of evaluation, certification, and 
accreditation do we need? 


WHAT ELSE? 
Your responsibility again. If you wish to 
be with particular interest groups, 
luncheons may be arranged at the Registra- 
tion Desk. 


SEMINARS Second Session 


100 
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RESOURCE CENTERS OPEN 


GENERAL SESSION 


Mrs. H. B. Sinclair, Deputy Minister, 
National Health and Welfare, Canada, 
HOW DO WE SEE CHILDREN? 

Dr. Florence Clothier, New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, 

TEACHERS AS HUMAN BEINGS 


SECTION MEETINGS 


PARENT=TEACHER RELATIONS 


leader: Katherine B. Sanford, Head of 
Infant Service, Merrill-Palmer School 


Panel Members: Evangeline Burgess 
Eliot, William F. Valdina, Frederick 


. Watriss, Mrs. Tupper D. Webster. 


i 
4:00 
Boston 


PRESENT STATUS AND CONCERNS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Chairman: Amy Hostler, President, Mills 
College of Education, New York City. 


Discussants: Esther Dartigue, Alfred 
Ellison, Hazel Gabbard, Frances Mayfarth, 
Ralph Witherspoon 


GROUP AND ADULT INTER-RELATIONS 


Chairman: Polly McVickar, Chairman of our 
National Committee on Co-operative Nursery 
Schools 


leader: Miss Myra Woodruff, Chief, Parent 
Education, New York State 

Panel: Dr. Donald Klein, Wellesley Human Re- 
lations Service; Dr. David Treat, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund, Michigan; Mrs. Frances Perkins, Director, 
Cooperative, Belmont, Mass.; and Mrs. Rosalie 


Baragona, Director, Morris Plains Cooperative, 
New 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 


We've made this day full and varied, especially for the 
college students and teachers who may only come on Saturday. 


9300-10 :00 GENERAL SESSION 


WHAT CAN NURSERY SCHOOLS DO? 


Dr. Eveoleen N. Rexford, Psychiatrist 
Dr. Howard Lane, Educator 
« Eric Denhoff, Pediatrician 


10:00-12:00 SEMINARS 


RESOURCE CENTERS 


12:00 LUNCHEON 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND CHILDREN AROUND 
THE WORLD 
Speaker: Mr. Norman Acton, Director of UNICEF 


International Students 


(and = you can visit the UN in New York City 
before ‘you go home !) 


. 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEMINARS = OTHERS ARE IN THE MAKING! 


"ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES OF PARENTS REARING PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN" 
Dr. Joseph H. Britton 


"THE CO-OPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL" 

First Session: "Parent-Teacher Communication" 

Second Session: "Methods and Procedures for Studying Children" 
Third Session: "Group Planning and Processes" 

Mrs. Olive McVickar 


"SPACE FOR THE HOME ACTIVITIES OF RURAL PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN" 
Dr. Josephine Kremer 


"CHILDREN'S REACTIONS TO STORIES" 
Dr. Claudia Lewis 


"RESEARCH ON EQUIPMENT IN RELATION (1) TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS 
AND (2) THE STANDARDS BY WHICH THE VALUE OF ANY EQUIPMENT MAY BE JUDGED" 
Mrs. Monema Kenyon 


"PERSONALITY PATTERNS OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD AND WAYS OF DEALING 
WITH THEM" 
Dr. Herbert M. Greenberg 


"THE CHILD WITH SPECIAL NEEDS IN THE NORMAL GROUP" 
Evangeline Burgess 


"EXTENDING THE PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL SETTING 
AS A BASIS FOR HEALTHY PERSONALITY GROWTH" 
Miss Dorothy E. Hall 


"ADULT TECHNIQUES USED IN MODIFYING CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION" 


Dr. Irving Sigel 


"EFFECT OF FATHERS ON THE PERSONALITY OF YOUNG CHILDREN" 
Dr. Lois Meek Stolz 


"THE COPING BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN" 
Mrs. Fritz Heider 
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"PRESENT-DAY PRESSURES ON KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE" 
Alma Williams 


"LEGISLATION" 
Theresa Mahler 


"IONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS OF AN UNPOPULAR CHILD'S RELATIONSHIPS 
WITHIN THE NURSERY SCHOOL GROUP" (study from the Fels Research 
Institute) 


Dr. Glen Heathers 


"SOME APPROACHES TO UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN AT FLORIDA 
STATE UNIVERSITY" 
Dr. Ralph Witherspoon 


"TEACHERS! ATTITUDES" 
Dr. Barbara Biber 


AN APPEAL 


Do you know that a really effective and successful conference de=- 
pends on financial contributions from you and YOU and YOU? Corres- 
pondence, printing and publicity are costly. 


Almost every cent of the Association's resources is at work for you 
now: for the Bulletin, for new publications, for current expenses 
of managing the business of the Association. For a bang-up confer 
ence additional special financial support is needed. 


Every check -- for $1, $2, $5 or $10 -- will help make possible a 
better total conference program. Remember contributions are tax 
deductible. Make your checks out to: 


NANE CONFERENCE 1955 

c/o Mr. Thomas Driscoll 
75 Forest Street 
Needham, Massachusetts 
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PAGE FROM AN ANTHROPOLOGIST'S FACT LIST 


Mary Ellen Goodman, Assistant Professor 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Popular notions to the contrary, anthropologists are not wholly 
preoccupied with wielding spades in Egypt, with measuring assorted parts 
of the human anatomy, or with immolating themselves in remote and exotic 
corners of the world. These and a variety of other anthropological activities 
are but means to one great goal: the accumulation of scientifically verified 
facts about man and his behavior. 


Some fifty years of scientific anthropology have resulted in an 
impressive accumulation of facts. Same of these are of enormous importance 
with respect to practical human affairs. Even the anthropologist of un- 
bridled professional enthusiasm will grant that a well-educated person can 
survive quite comfortably without knowing what the Hottentot has for dinner 
or whether the Bedawin beats his wife. But the anthropologist will likely 
add that "education" and the learning of some few anthropological funda- 
mentals ought to be inseparable. 


All of us want and need help in interpreting "the curious behavior 
of the curious biped" that is man. Teachers most particularly want and need 
such help. Here are a few of the useful anthropological facts: 


1. A culture - i.e., the whole set of a people's customs, and 
their whole way of life, - is a major determinant of the behavior of that 
people. 


Note here that culture, as the term is used by social scientists, 
includes all of a people's learned, shared, and transmitted (generation to 
generation) ways of living, and not just what a people regard as the "re- 
finements" of living. 


2. The members of any given society - i.e., Americans, Tibetans, 
Samoans, or any other people, - behave more or less differently than the 
members of any other society, and they do so precisely because they share a 
distinctive culture. = 


3. The behavior of the members of any given society will show a 
range of variation as between individuals, classes, castes, the sexes, or 
other divisions of the society. But the American will still be recognizable 
as such, — the Tibetan or Samoan likewise. That is, the variation occurs 
within the limits set by the configuration of the culture as a whole. 


. Individuals can and do “unlearn" their native culture and 
learn a new one, as do American immigrants or "westernized" Japanese. This 
process is, however, slow and painful, particularly if it does not begin 
until adulthood and if the would-be learner is excluded from full participa- 
tion in the society he seeks to emulate. 


Re 4 
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5. The ability to learn a new culture is in no way limited by 
the racial type, - i.e., the sical variety - to which the learner 
happens to belong. A Negro or a Mongoloid can and often does become fully 
as "American" in culture as any Caucasoid. He or his descendants inevitably 
will become so "Americanized" if he or they are motivated to do so and 
allowed free access to the "American way of life." — 


6. "Race" is merely a matter of inherited sical characteristics, - 
height, body build, head shape, hair and eye and skin color, etc. 


Races are but sub-species or sub-sub-species of the one human 
species extant on our planet. Even the physical differences between the 
races are superficial as compared with the very fundamental similarities. 
What is more important, associated differences of temperament, aptitudes, 
or intelligence have not been proved to exist, while associated differences 
in behavior have been clearly traced to cultural learnings. 


Race and culture are, then, two very different things. They should 
never be confused if we are to think straight about human behavior. Race 
is not and culture is a determinant of that behavior; culture, being learned, 
can be changed or exchanged irrespective of race. 


We Americans are given to confusing these phenomena, and hence we 
often assume that our culture - which is to us the "best" of all ways of 
life - is somehow the result of our racial type. In fact ours, like all 
other cultures, is the end product of a series of historical accidents which 
might have happened to brown rather than to "white" people. What is more, 
the bearers of other cultures can and do hold a brief for the superiority of 
at least some aspects of their distinctive ways of life. 


Two-thirds of the world's peoples are non-white; these peoples 
particularly resent our smug and provincial conviction of racial and cul- 
tural superiority. Our attitude wins us enemies and alienates friends around 
the world. 


For teachers, here is a clear challenge to "build America better." 
Our children need a solid base of fact about race and culture. In place of 
the fantasy and folklore they commonly absorb as they grow up, this base of 
fact about race and culture should be established. If they get that solid 
base of fact, we shall have a generation equipped to deal with the shrinking 
world as our own is not. We can have such a generation, and if its teachers 
are informed and wise, we surely will. 


Boston 
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LEGISLATION 


"There ought to be a law "Who got that law on 
the books?" Have you ever made these comments, 
or heard them? Do you usually skip the news on 
legislation as being of interest only to legis- 
lators? Or, do you want to know more about laws 
and law-making? Have you practical suggestions 
and ideas about how organizations - and indivi- 
duals - interested in education can work more 
effectively improvement of legislation affecting 
children? Let's Talk legislation - - - bring 


your questions and legislative "know-how" to the - 


Seminars on Legislation 
NANE Conference 
Boston 
October 19 - 22 


Boston > 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Congress, scheduled to adjourn August lst, has yet to pass the 
general appropriations bill, as of the date this report is being written, 
July 15th. The extent and scope of federal activities, including grants- 
in<aid, is determined by the appropriations included in the bill as 
finally passed by both branches of Congress and signed by the President. 


Marion Bayard Folsom, former Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
and "father" of the first federal social security legislation, succeeds 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, resigned, as Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Mr. Folsom has made a specialty of pension, tax and welfare laws. 


House and Senate appropriations committees disagreed on allow- 
able funds to Office of H-E-W for the White House Conference, with the 
Senate Committee recommending reinstatement of full $200,000 request. 


Last year's $5 million increase in Federal grants to States for 
vocational education, resulted in the training of 335,000 additional 
people throughout the nation. Recommendation for this year - a further 
increase of $2.8, bringing the total appropriation to $26.5 million. 


Additional funds for educational research, authorized by 
Congress last year, denied on premise that research studies should be 
financed out of regular H-E-W appropriations. 


Classroom needs remains a matter of controversy, estimates 
ranging from a classroom deficit of 176,000 to 407,000 by thé school 
year 1959-60. Administration bill providing $75 million federal grant 
assistance to States labelled "inadequate" at NEA Chicago convention. 


Rate of classroom construction has increased since 
1953 from 50,000 to 60,000 classrooms per year. 


More than one-half the total classroom shortage is 
found in eight states — California - Texas - Georgia 
Pennsylvania - Michigan - Alabama - Florida - Tennessee 
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H.R. 3322, favorably reported to House by Government Operations 
Committee, would increase volume of surplus government property for 
donation to education and public health institutions. Since 196 such 
donations have totalled $783.3 million in personal property and $699.7 
million in real property. 


Congress requested Secretary of Agriculture to review and re- 
consider previously announced plan to curtail home economics research 
and publications. $0,000 added to final version of H.R. 5239. The 
action to cut-back was vigorously protested by organizations represented 
on the Women's Joint Congressional Committee, including NANE. 


Senate Bill 89) (Administration Bill) and S.728 (Kefauver, D. 
Tenn.) are similar bills to promote coordination and planning among 
public and voluntary agencies whose programs relate to control of 
juvenile delinquency. S. 728, recommended by the Senate Sub Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency would establish in H=E-W an Office for Children 
and Youth. The Children's Bureau would be transferred from the Social 
Security Administration to this new office. The Chief of the Children's 
Bureau would become head of the Office of Children and Youth and would 
hold the title of Assistant Secretary for Children's Affairs. 


During 1953 about 435,000 children came to the 
attention of the juvenile courts because of alleged 
juvenile delinquency. An estimated 1} million 
children came to the attention of the police. 


More than half the counties in the U.S. fail 
to offer probation service for delinquent youth. 


Senate Sub Committee on Juvenile Del:nquency con- 
tinuing study of areas of cooperation between 
schools and employment services in providing super- 
vised work experiences for youths; counseling and 
placement services for school drop-outs and high- 
school graduates; lack of employment opportunities 
for youth. 


Action hoped for on House Joint Res. 256 providing for 3-year compre- 
hensive analysis and reevaluation of all aspects of mental illness, 
with provision that organizations accepting grants be required to 
conduct programs of research into all aspects of resources, methods, 
and practices for diagnosing treatment, care and rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill. 
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ON THE STATE LEVEL 


Washington: 


Following the Governor's veto of a $2.2 million matching basis 
appropriation for kindergartens, Seattle spent $60,000 for a special 
election to put through a 14 mill property tax levy to keep kindergartens 
operating for another year. 


Delaware: 


Mrs. Emily L. Thorn, Staff Supervisor of the Delaware Preschool 
Association, reports that in spite of the fact that Delaware has no state 
supported public kindergartens, their organization is continuing its 
efforts to obtain eventual inclusion of kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system in that state. In addition, the sub-committee of 
the Unified School legislative Committee appointed to study the Education 
of the Young Child in Delaware, will include the preschool level in its 
considerations. This group includes representatives from AAUW, ACE, 
public and private school people, University of Delaware Department of 
Education, and the State Department of Public Welfare. 


California: 


5,841 bills were dropped in the hopper during the 120-day 
legislative session just ended. 2,103 were ground through the mill of 
assembly and senate hearings to final passage. 1,961 were signed by 
Governor Knight, who carried out his threat of vetoing most of the 
special appropriations measures. An economy-minded Senate ditched the 
Administration's major proposals for raising additional taxes early in 
the session. 


Anticipated attempts to initiate further reductions in adult 
education appropriations which might have resulted in curtailment of 
parent cooperative nursery school programs, did not materialize. 


All-out efforts of leading professional, civic, fraternal, 
veteran and church groups, plus vigorous support from the state's major 
newspapers, counteracted a rural<area inspired effort to switch the child 
care centers program from state to local support. Combined legislative 
activities of these groups, which included the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, failed to get through a bill without a terminal 
date. The fact that liberalizing modifications in the child care centers 
bill which did pass include provision for retirement benefits for all 
personnel is thought to be indicative that when the next general legisla- 
tive session convenes in 1957, success will mark a decade of effort to get 
the final stamp of permanence on this long-time "temporary" program. 


- 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth working 
for, it's worth printing in the next issue of the 
BULLETIN. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 


Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California 


SHORT REPORTS WHICH MAY BE SENT FOR 


Educational Issues "Education Issues of Concern to the 8th Congress" 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 


SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS The Secretary 
Document #6 Senate Document Room 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Boston 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


Most of us have become increasingly aware that to limit our- 
selves to reading only in the area which specifically concerns the ages 
two through five, is also to limit our understandings of the way children 
grow. We are concerned in our teaching with many beginnings but we know 
that we need also to understand the direction these beginnings take. 

We want to mention here two books and a play which are concerned pri- 
marily with children older than nursery school age, but which seem 
important both from a growth point of view and a family focus. 


Games and Rhythms for Children by Frank H. Gehri should prove an 
extremely helpful guide for anyone supervising a play group where children 
are of assorted ages. Especially it should be of real help in questions 
of neighborhood play where parents recognize the need for play suggestions 
and need a source to draw from. Lively illustrations further add to the 
descriptions. It contains, in the first section, music for fundamental 
rhythms which is simple and well arranged and would be appropriate for 
fun with the younger children. 


Games and Rhythms for Children by Frank H. Gehri. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York. 1955 


Children and the Language Arts, edited by Dr. Virgil E. Herrick 
and Dr. Leland B. Jacobs contains a well organized presentation of sound 
material on children and language growth. Each section is written by an 
educator who is particularly skilled in a specific aspect of language 
learning. The section written by Dr. Herrick, titled Children's Growth 
and Development in Relation to Language, provides a good presentation of 
some of the basic concepts which are as important for nursery school 
teachers as those concerned with older children. A section titled Children's 
Experiences in Literature, written by Dr. Jacobs, takes a very clear loo 
at the areas of reading pleasure for all children. This book might well be 
read with reference to our experience with nursery school children. 


Children and the Language Arts. Edited by Virgil E. Herrick and 
leland B. Jacobs. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York. 1955 


Most nursery school teachers are familiar with the Temperate Zone 
series of plays which present in dramatic form some of the questions, ideas, 
and feelings of families in relation to their younger members. A new play, 
written by the same author Nora Stirling, is titled The Case of the Missing 
Handshake and presents in the usual lively form, some of the ideas and 
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feelings common to all parents about manners of their growing children, 
specifically those in the ten year old range. Nina Ridenour, Ph.D. has 
written the discussion guide which is included with each copy of the play. 
The guide gives suggestions for stimulating the discussion following the 
presentation of the play. 


The Case of the Missing Handshake. Nora Stirling. Discussion 
Guide by Nina Ridenour, Ph.D. Mental Health Materials Center, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, Room 713, New York 19, N. Y. Single copies, $1.00 


This spring, the California Council of Cooperative Nursery 
Schools, issued an important pamphlet for all cooperative nursery schools. 
It is the work of a good many members of the California State Council, 
both directors and parents. Very clearly presented here are the elements 
of good structure for cooperative nursery schools, and most important is 
the continued emphasis on structure as it relates to a good educational 
experience, both for the children of the cooperative nursery school and 
for the parent members. It provides a wide list of bibliography material 
and includes important sources for cooperative schools to draw on. The 
illustrations are especially well done. 


Pointers for Parent Cooperatives. Issued by the California 
Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools. Order from Mr. Ross Rogers, 
415 Winston Drive, San Francisco, California. Price, $1.50 


One of the Doubleday Papers in Psychology, which is of particular 
significance for those closely concerned with the growth of young children, 
has been written by Lawrence K. Frank, formerly Director of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development. This pamphlet, Individual Development, 
presents and amplifies both the new thinking in individual development, as 
well as the drawing of the wider implications of personality growth. 


Two concepts are especially important here. First, are the trans- 
actional processes by which the human personality increasingly maintains 
circular and reciprocal relationships with its select environment. The 
important question is not how the child relates himself to his enviroment, 
but rather how he can continually alter end transform both his functional 
processes and his environment. 


Second, is the concept of maturation. It becomes evident that 
this is a process of change and unlearning, in which earlier patterns and 
relationships are superseded by new and more appropriate ones. It is a 
process of progressive refocussing. 


Dr. Frank discusses the development of the organism and then 
differentiation of development which he divides into four areas, The 
Internal Environment, Motor Patterns and Locomotion; Communication 
Through Language; and Cognitive and Symbolic Processes. 
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Especially significant is a concept from L. S. Vigotsky in "Thought and 
Speech" which Dr. Frank has presented and further described, " external 
speech is not inner speech plus sound ...... it is a function in itself." 


Dr. Frank's summary of the emergence of personality contains a 
statement of our cherished belief in the worth of the individual. As we 
recognize the uniqueness of the individual, and focus investigations on 
the many ways an individual exhibits his uniqueness, Dr. Frank suggests 
that we may achieve a better understanding of ways to foster this in- 
dividuality we believe in. 


Individual Development by Lawrence K. Frank. Doubleday Papers 
in Psychology. Doubleday and Company, Inc. Garden City, New York. 1955 
Price, 85 cents 


In this issue of the Bulletin material about the forthcoming 
Conference has had an important place. We want to mention here three 
books and a new N.A.N.E. pamphlet which, due to lack of space, will be 
reviewed in the Fall issue: 


Child Development by Dr. Millie Almy. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1955 


Behavior and Misbehavior by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
A Child Development Point of View by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. lew York. 19 


A Health Program for the Nursery School by Hans Hartenstein, M.D. 
and Julius Richmond, M.D. National Association for Education, Dis- 
tribution Center, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


Correction: Bulletin readers please note correction of 
error made in the Spring issue of the Bulletin -- Hans 
Hartenstein, M.D. (not Hans Hortenstein, M.S.) Our 
apologies. (Editor) 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


California: Miss Harriet Berger 
Child Care Center 
Stockton, California 


A New State Association. California has for many years had 
two associations for nursery education, one entitled the Northern 
California Association for Nursery Education and the other the 
Southern California Association for Nursery Education. 


The two have always worked together as one association in every- 
thing but name. Their philosophy, objectives and legislative work have 
been identical. They have had a joint meeting each year, alternating 
between the north and the south, with a three-day professional program, 
well attended by the membership of both organizations. 


Now the two associations are to be combined in name as well as 
in fact, in order to enhance the prestige and effectiveness in working 
with other professional and social organizations, state, local and 
national. One important result of this organization is that it allows 
representation at the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


The area organizations will retain their names and autonomy in 
all matters relating to the conduct of the affairs and projects of their 
own areas. 


Details of office address and officers will be published in the 
ANE Bulletin after the first meeting of the’ Board of Governors which will 
take place in the near future. 


& & 


The spring meeting of the Los Angeles Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools was planned and presented by a fathers' committee. The 
topic of the evening "Dads' Dilemma - Too Little Time" was ably presented by 
Dr. Isidore Ziferstein, a local psychiatrist. A skit, "The Fathers' Work- 
shop," written and produced by the fathers, was well received by the audience, 
The meeting was held at one of the city parks. Americk Hadley of the los 
Angeles City Park Department addressed the group on the subject "Family 
Recreation on Parks and Playgrounds." 


In April, Alice Dorsey, of the John Tracy Clinic, became 
Mrs. Masters! Mrs. Masters will continue teaching at the John Tracy 
Clinic but on a curtailed schedule. Her successor will be Mrs. Betty 
Inmen of Long Beach. 
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Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Tenth Annual Institute for Parents of Pre-School Blind 
Children was held early in June at the Illinois Sight Saving and 
Braille School at Jacksonville. This Institute is sponsored by the 
State Department of Welfare, in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education and the school at Jacksonville. The nursery school was 
in session while the parents attended the workshop. Mrs. Lillian Saxon, 
State Department of Child Welfare, with other social workers and teachers, 
participated in the leadership of the parents' seminars. 


&£ & & 


Ethel Wright Kunkle, formerly Director of the Winnetka Community 
Nursery School, now on the Staff of Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, 
has recently received her Ph.D. from Northwestern University. 


&£ 


Helen Schmidt, kindergarten teacher, Crow Island School, Winnetka, 
has returned to Illinois after completing a year's Fellowship at Harvard 
University. 


Eileen Hager, Director, Winnetka Public School Nursery and Ethel 
Macintyre, Supervisory National College of Education, are in San Francisco 
conducting a Summer Laboratory in Parent Participation Nursery School 
Education. It is a pilot project being offered by the University of 
California Extension Services, sponsored by the University, San Francisco 
Parents and Teachers Co-operative Councils and the Family Life Education 
Division of the Adult Education Program of the San Francisco Board of 
Education, and financed by the Rosenberg Foundation. 


Kentucky: Leora Bentley Bliss 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mrs. Virginia Chance, Director of the Douglas Boulevard Christian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, was elected President of the Southern 
Association on Children under Six at the annual meeting held in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, in April. 


Mrs. Josiah Darnall of Murray was elected to succeed Miss Vivian 
Burke, Lexington, as state representative for the coming year. Mrs. Leora 
Bliss, acting-state representative at the meeting in the absence of Miss 
Burke, gave the report from Kentucky in the Interest Group on legislation 
and Standards. 
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"DO YOU WORK WITH CHILDREN UNDER SIX?" is the title given to the 
pamphlet of helpful information for pre-school teachers recently prepared 
by the state AAUW Pre~School Education Committee. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained by sending twenty-five cents plus five cents postage to 
Miss Vivian Burke, Chairman, Pre-school Education Committee, Kentucky 
Division, AAUW, 512 Euclid Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Jessie Ringo is a new member of the Family Living and Child 
Development Staff of the School of Home Economics at the University of 
Kentucky. She received her Master's Degree in Home Economics Education at 
the University of Kentucky in 1954 and taught courses in Family Living and 
Child Development at Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, last year. 


Twenty-one high school home economics teachers spent a profitable 
four weeks in the Child Development Workshop offered at the University of 
Kentucky this summer, by the School of Home Economics and the Department 
of Home Economics Education. Under the guidance of Mrs. Jean Hansen, Con- 
sultant from Iowa State College, these teachers studied various ways of 
improving their teaching of child development units in high school, as 


well as increasing their own understanding of children, their high school 
students, and themselves. 


One of the most popular features of the workshop was a series of 
discussions on "The Mental Health of the Teacher". Also rated highly 
valuable was a panel discussion by a group of six men on the importance of 
family life education for boys in high school. On the panel were Mr. Joe H. 
Jones, Rural Sociologist from Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Mr. Louie Mack, teacher, Brian Station School, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Dr. H. B. Clark, Professor of Marketing, University of Kentucky, 
and father of twins; Mr. Russell Bliss, graduate student in family life 
education, and Mr. Harry McCampbell, graduate student in agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, with Dr. James Gladden, Professor of Family Life 
in the Sociology Department of the University, as moderator. 


Minnesota? Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
‘inneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Minneapolis Society for the Blind announces the appointment of 
Miss Eleanor (Lory) Hanson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, as the head teacher 
in the nursery school. Miss Hanson is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in the new canbined curriculum for training teachers for nursery 
school - kindergarten - primary grades and for teaching exceptional child- 


ren. She replaces Mrs. Margaret B. Gripp, who resigned to take a teaching 
position elsewhere. 
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The University of Minnesota is beginning a training program in 
the area of clinical child psychology. The program is jointly sponsored 
by the Department of Psychology and the Institute of Child Welfare with 
the cooperation of the Department of Psychiatry. The United States Public 
Health Service is helping finance the initial phases of the project. 
Students are being accepted for next fall. Dr. Robert D. Wirt, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Child Welfare, Psychiatry and Neurology has been 
appointed to direct the program. A two year M.A. and a four year Ph.D, 


sequence are offered with degrees being granted in psychology with a minor 
in child welfare. 


The new program parallels the sequence in (adult) clinical 
psychology but with special emphasis on courses in child development, 
educational psychology, speech pathology, child psychiatry and pediatrics. 
Students enrolled in the child clinical program will have practicum 
training in the Institute of Child Welfare's Parent Consultation Service 
and internship experience in the University Hospital's Division of Child 
Psychiatry, the Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, the Washburn Child Guidance 
Clinic, the Minneapolis Public Schools, and other state and community 
agencies. 

In beginning this program, the University hopes to fulfill the 
growing need for well trained clinical psychologists to work with children 
in clinics, schools and institutions and in the field of parent and 
teacher counseling. In addition, such a program adds to the research 
possibilities in child development, particularly in the important area 
of mental health. 
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District of Columbia: Ellen F. Oppenheim 
1401 33rd St. NW. 
Washington D.C. 


The Potomac Association of Cooperative Teachers (PACT) has 
made tentative plans for its fall workshop on November . The date 
was chosen in order that a full report of the NANE Boston conference 
could be shared with those unable to attend. Although the membership 
of the organization is composed of teachers of the approximately fifty- 
seven cooperative nursery schools and kindergartens in Northern Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, the group agreed to have one 
workshop open to cooperative school parents and one for teachers alone. 


The Potomac Federation of Cooperatives invited five repre- 
sentatives of Coop Nursery Schools to their weekly round table luncheon 
in June. Each representative spoke informally about some phase of the 
movement with time for questions and discussions afterwards. Several of 
the members of the Federation had no previous knowledge of the large 
number of such schoolis in operation or how they functioned. It was 
announced at the luncheon that for the first time there will be a course 
on cooperative nursery schhols at the annual workshop held at Bard 
College in New York the week of July 16. 
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Mrs. Arthur Siemann 

Mills College of Education 
66 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, New York 


Mrs. Arthur Siemann, Editor of the NYSANE "News- 
letter" is to be the representative for New York State on the 
"State and Personal Side" section of the Bulletin. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, 21, Ohio 


The School of Home Economics of Ohio State University and 
Ohio Departinent of Public Welfare are sponsoring a conference and 
workshop for administrators and teachers in day care centers at Ohio 
State July 25 through August 12. Dr. Helene Heye, Dr. Ruth Hoeflin, 
and Miss Florence Bender are on the staff for the conference. 


In May, the City Council of Cincinnati adopted a building 
code for nursery centers. This code was formulated by a committee of 
specialists from the field of nursery education and members of the 
Division on Buildings of the City of Cincinnati. 


The conference of the Midwest Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion in 1956 will be held at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati 
April 26, 27, and 28. 


Miss Nelmo Williams joins the faculty of the College of Home 
Economics, University of Cincinnati as instructor in child development 
and teacher in the nursery school in September 1955. She finishes her 
work for the Master's degree in preschool education at the Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of Iowa in August. 
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Washington: Lola B. Emerson 
Day Care Specialist 
State Department of Public Assistance 


Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education can now report 


the results of the TV program "Let's Play" which they sponsored on the 
educational television station KCTS-Seattle. 
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Miss Myrene Castor and Miss Martha Mues were the nursery school 
teachers conducting the activities of the five or six children who attend- 
ed the TV nursery school. The program ended each period with Martha Mues 
directing a few words to the parents as explanation of selected principles 
of nursery education. 


The response of the children was one of enjoyment both those in 
the TV nursery school and those at home as indicated by the objects and 
painting that were sent into the TV station. The response from the parents 
was most gratifying. They indicated it helped them at home with their 
own children through seeing the value of permissive nonpressured atmos- 
phere of guidance. They appreciated the demonstration of various acti- 
vities, different and creative ideas especially the science periods. 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education is proud 
of Myrene Castor and Martha Mues for a successful demonstration of 
Nursery Education on television and welcome the news that plans are 
being laid for a continuation of the program in the fall. 


Miss Elsie Darl of the University of Washington Nursery 
School and chairman of the Publicity Committee of P.S.A.N.E., arranged 
a showing of the series of films starting with the "Terrible Twos". The 
meeting was open to the public. The hostesses were the teachers of the 
Carousel Nursery School and Day Care Center. 


The Tacoma Day Nursery Association, Miss Helen Portor Director, 
was honored to have Miss Judith Cauman, consultant in Day Care for the 
Child Welfare League of America, visit the day nursery in May. The 
Child Welfare League of America regional conference was held in Portland, 
Oregon, Mayl-l. 


The newly elected officers of P.S.A.N.E. ares 


Myrene Castor - President 

Margarete Johnson — Vice President 

Dorothy Miller - Recording Secretary 
_ Helen Hiss - Corresponding Secretary 

Ruth Underwood - Treasurer 


Hawaii: Carolyn R. Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


At long last day care centers in the Territory of Hawaii will 
be licensed and supervised. The bill was signed by the Governor on 
May 3rd. The licensing agency will be the Department of Public Welfare 
but the team approach will be used for supervision with the Department 
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of Health, the Department of Public Instruction and the Fire Marshal's 
office cooperating in writing the standards and the rules and regula- 
tions. Committees are now being formed and an organization meeting was 
held on June 17th to make plans for the work involved in writing the 
standards and the rules and regulations. 
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Dr. Edgar Doll, nationally known authority in the field of 
education and training of retarded children will lead two workshops at 
the University of Hawaii during the summer session. The workshops will 
be held at the University Preschool. 


The first workshop in problems of mental retardation, from 
June 22 to July 12, will be open to teachers, parents, nurses and others 
interested. The second workshop in the teaching of mentally retarded 
children, July 12 to August 2, is recommended for teachers. 


Through the cooperation of the Bureau of Crippled Children of 
the Board of Health, Dr. Herman Yannett, a mainland medical authority on 
mental deficiency, will lecture at several sessions of the first of the 
two workshops and be available for consultation. Dr. Colin J. Herrick, 
director of the University of Hawaii Psychological Clinic, will be on the 
staff of the workshops. 


Besides the Department of Public Instruction and the Bureau of 
Crippled Children, other groups cooperating with the University on the 
workshops are the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, the 
Association to Help Retarded Children, the Dale Carnegie International 
Aloha chapter and the Honolulu Zonta Club. 


A demonstration class directed by Mrs. Georgia Liebendorfer 
will be part of the workshop program. Ten children ranging in chrono- 
logical age from 7 years to ll years 9 months with mental ages ranging 
from 2 years to ) years 6 months will be enrolled. Mrs. Liebendorfer 
who works with mentally retarded children in the San Mateo County Schools 
will be assisted by Miss Catherine Nourse, occupational therapist and 
Mrs. Laura Haramoto, a practical nurse. The class will be used for 
observation purposes by members of the workshops. 
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It isn't often that those of us in the Islands have an 
opportunity to meet in person NANE friends on the mainland. There- 
fore, June 15th was a red letter day when Carolyn Balsbaugh had lunch 
with Mrs. Rosalie Blau at the new Princess Kaiulani Hotel in Honolulu. 
A name on paper suddenly became a real personality. The next day they 
were joined for lunch at "The Willows" by Hannah Lou Bennett, super 
visor of the three-year-olds at the University of Hawaii Preschool, 
after which they attended the organization meeting of the Steering 
Committee which will guide the numerous sub-committees being formed 
to write the standards and rules and regulations for operation of day 
care centers. Miss Mae Asahina, Department of Public Welfare, is chair- 
man of the committee. Some of the sub-committee members selected thus 
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far include: Musgrove (Director of Kindergartens in the Department 
of Public Instruction), co-chairman of the section on programs; 

Hannah Lou Bennett, co-chairman of the section on admissions; and 
Carolyn Balsbaugh, member of the committee on organization and adminis= 
tration. ss Asahina has planned for wide community participation in 
the writing of the standards and rules and regulations. The initial 
meeting got off to a good start. 
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Hannah Lou Bennett left for the mainland on June 18th. She 
will teach at the Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple University 
during their summer session and will then visit her family in Missouri 
before returning to the Islands in September. 
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Carolyn Balsbaugh leaves Honolulu by freighter (The American 
Transport) on June 2th for a sumer in Japan. She will be met in Kobe 
by her sister, brother-in-law and nine-year-old nephew and will make 
their home in Hamadera Park, Sakai City, Osaka district, her head- 
quarters as she travels hither and yon. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


There is a vacancy in the Department of Child Development 
at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


The position involves the teaching of a freshman course, 
Introduction to Child Development, supervision of the nursery school 
group of 16 three-year-old children, which serves as the laboratory 
for this course, supervision of student teachers and supervision of 
students doing a special problem in the feeding of nursery school 
children. 


Salary and rank offered will be determined had the experience 
and background of the individual. 


The State College of Washington is a resident college with 
an enrollment of about 5,00Q students. Pullman, 80 miles south of 
Spokane, is a town of 12,000 population including the college students. 
The Department of Child Development is one of 5 departments within the 
College of Home Economics. There are: two other full-time staff members 
in Child Development. 


Any teacher interested should write to: 


(Mrs.) Roberta C. Frasier 
Assistant Professor and 

Acting Chain.un 

Department of Child Development 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1954-55 


Sharing—A New low in Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer $ .35 
2 or copies 
How Are The 5’s Palen Your Town, mn, joint Publication of the ACEI and NANE ................. $ .05 
Single copies 100-499 copies 4¢; 500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25.00) 


Teacher in a Cooperative, Polly from 
NAN.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1953 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, by Myra Woodruff, 


Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1954 $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the American Academy of 

Pediatrics $ .05 

A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for Your Child, by 

James L. Hymes, Jr. $ .05 

Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ao td AS 

Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourde.......... = .10 

Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl... 10 

Essentials of Nursery School Education 50 

Let’s Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 30 
(25 or more copies 25¢ each) 

Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett $ .20 
(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 


Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern—What Are We Educating 5 Fort by 
Ruth Benedict 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries 

Science Experiences in the Nursery School, by Dorothy Haupt 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 


Som f N 
e Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery nk 3 wi api 3 3¢ each for 100 copies or more) 


Education of Children Under Six in Public dards $. 
25 or more copies 35¢ each) 


The Teacher Sets the S Evel 
(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 


Today’s Children in Germany, by Agnes Srydet.................:.:ccccsessesseeesseseenseeeeees 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 


Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. .................00+ 


$58 $8 S85 


OOO0Q000000 O0o000000 0000 00 


ORDER BLANK 


Indicate quantity of each publication desired in [J 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each shipment. 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will be billed on reqyest. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


WANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 
preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity. 


me Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
es materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constantly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBERS II. SUBSCRIBERS 
A IBRARIE 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Merrill-Palmer School Date 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 
Address 
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